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YOUR LIBRARY 


should have our catalogues of 
old, out-of-print, and rare books. 
Catalogues sent gratis in the fol- 
lowing fields: 

AMERICAN HISTORY 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

GENEALOGY & LOCAL 

HISTORY 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 
FIRST EDITIONS 


If you would like to receive any 
of these catalogues, please let us 
know your special interests. 
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Marucchi-Vecchierello 


“A book in a field that is practically 
untouched in Catholic English literature 

. the Manual treats of the history of 
the persecutions, the ancient Christian 
cemeteries and catacombs, ancient in- 
scriptions, ancient Christian art and the 
early basilicas. Copious illustrations, 
notes and a bibliography enhance its 
value ...A fine example of the book- 
binde-’s and -maker’s art.” 


—Franciscan Herald. 


Illustrated $3.50 
Postage is extra ‘ 
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462 pp. 


Kindly direct orders to Dept. 4-349 


St. Anthony's Guild 


Franciscan Monastery, Paterson, N. J. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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OUT-OF-PRINT 
AND HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 


supplied; also genealogies, town histories, maga- 
zine ck numbers, etc. subjects, 
languages. Send us your list of wants— no 
obligation. We report promptly. Lowest prices. 
We specialize in Catholic and Religious books. 
(We also Buy Old Books and Magazines.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. C New York City 
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Sheed & Ward’s Fall 
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LEGENDS OF THE CHRIST 
CHILD 


by FraANces MARGARET Fox 

Illustrated by Mildred Elgin 
Seventeen legends of the Child Jesus that 
have survived the wear and tear of over a 
thousand years of popular re-telling. The 
child of today will still find them fresh and 
delightful. (Ages six to eleven.) 


91 pages 22 illustrations $1.00 
NOVENA TO ST. THERESE 
OF LISIEUX 
by Micuaet A. Lee 


An up-to-date and traditional sequence of 
prayers that season adoration with the severi- 
ties of American common-sense. 

75 pages $1.00 
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THIS WAR IS THE PASSION 
by Cary_t HousELaNDER 

An exhortation to all sufferers (using the 
war as a text) that they comprehend the 
Passion of Christ and re-graft Him to their 
lives. Miss Houselander’s style shifts shrewd- 
ly from meditation to casual narrative. 

195 pages $2.00 


SMOOZIE 
The Story of an Alaskan Reindeer Fawn 
by ALMA SAVAGE 

Illustrated by Charles Keller 

Maps by Le Roy Appleton 
A generously illustrated child’s book on an 
Alaskan reindeer fawn. The author writes 
with flexible realism and planned climaxes. 

72 pages 26 illustrations $1.50 


A COMPANION TO THE SUMMA 


Volume I: 


The Architect of the Universe 


by Water Farrewt, O.P. 
The fundamental metaphysics of Christian philosophy expounded in popular, idiomatic 


Volume I is the cornerstone of Father Farrell’s half-published and already 


language. 

classic series. 
Volume I: The Architect of the Universe, 464 pages $3.50 
Volume II: The Pursuit of Happiness, 475 pages $3.50 
Volume III: The Fullness of Life, 538 pages $3.50 


SAINTS IN THE SKY 
by Mary FasyAN WINDEATT 


Illustrated by Helen Louise Beccard 
St. Catherine of Siena is a grand saint for 
children because she began being a saint so 
young. She had the art to be a saint with- 
out ceasing to be a child. 

75 pages 13 illustrations $1.25 


ROYAL ROAD 
by ARTHUR KUHL 

A Catholic novel that has succeeded in 
hammering richly realistic observation and 
thrilling plot-work into contemplative depths 
and gravity. The Negro protagonist is drawn 
with justice, not bathos. It is an under- 
statement to assert that the surprising mental 
balance and technical splendor of ROYAL 
ROAD have compelled its publishers to 
break rules and publish a first novel. 

189 pages $175 


GALL AND HONEY 
by Epwarp DoHERTY 


The autobiography of a star reporter, scen- 
arist and writer for Liberty. The journalistic 
mastery, won from such savage and clamor- 
ous competition, wrestles here with the most 
searching and Catholic of problems. 


300 pages $2.50 
THE DILEMMA OF 
SCIENCE 


by Wittiam Acar 

A companion to Maritain’s Introduction to 
Philosophy, written with austere impartiality 
and logic by a Columbia professor of geology 
who has laid his scientific scholarship on a 
scholastic base. A model of introductory 
elucidation. 

192 pages $2.00 
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NEW YORK « 
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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
Alfred Noyes, Litterateur 


By CATHERINE M. NEALE, New York Representative, 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors 








At the turn of the century Alfred 
Noyes was already dedicating his talents 
to the poetic muse. While still a student 
at Exeter College, Oxford, where he 
pulled an oar on the college eight, he 
wrote his first poem, “The Symbolist”; 
and his first volume of verse, The loom 
of years, appeared in 1902. A spiritual 
quality was even then apparent in his 
work. There was also a lyrical charm 
which won him quick recognition. George 
Meredith and Swinburne declared him a 
genius, and he soon had the rare experi- 
ence of deriving a livelihood from his 
verse. During eight years he published 
annually: The flower of Old Japan 
(1903), Poems (1904), The forest of wild 
thyme (1905), Drake which appeared 
serially in Blackwood’s Magazine (1906- 
08), Forty singing seamen (1907) and 
The enchanted island (1909). 

Noyes was born in Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire, in 1880, and has lived also 
in London, Sussex and Devonshire. It 
was in London that he pursued his liter- 
ary career after leaving Oxford. He mar- 
ried an American girl, Garnett Daniels, 
the daughter of an Army officer, Col. B. 
G. Daniels. Six years after their marriage 
he came to the United States as lecturer 
on the Lowell Foundation at Boston, in 
1913. His subject was “The Sea in Eng- 
lish Poetry”. That year he was given an 
honorary degree of Litt.D. by Yale Uni- 
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versity. He lectured at various colleges 
and from 1914-23 he was visiting pro- 
fessor of English literature at Princeton 
University on the Murray Foundation. 
While there he edited a Book of Prince- 
ton verse by undergraduates (2 vols., 
1916-19) and among other verse wrote 
his poem, “Princeton, 1917”. 

In the years immediately preceding the 
World War Noyes seemed to sense the 
tragedy to come, and his epilogue to The 
wine press: A tale of war (1913) is an 
eloquent plea for peace, which was 
printed in the Congressional Record. This 
prophetic note is found also in “Lucifer’s 
Feast”, which records the horrors of war. 
But with the din of battle came expres- 
sion of patriotic fervor. He was unable 
to serve with his country’s armed forces 
as he wished, because of defective eye- 
sight, but he was attached to the Foreign 
Office of the British Government in 1916, 
and by speech and writing worked un- 
tiringly in the cause of the Allies. An 
introduction to his “Avenue of the Al- 
lies” was written by former President 
Taft of the United States and praised 
him as “one of the great poets of this 
generation” in his exposition of peace 
and war. In 1918 Noyes was honored 
by appointment as Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire. 

After the armistice he wrote a poem 
on “The Victory Ball”, in which he 
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tragically pictures the dead looking on 
at this carnival which only the sacrifice 
of their lives made possible. Again in 
“Victory”, written after the British serv- 
ice at Trinity Church, New York City, 
he bespeaks the cause of those who have 
died in battle, and asks that we make 
the “one gift all our dead desire”, that 
we 


. . . die to the things that seem; 
Die to the little hatreds; die to greed; 
Die to the old ignoble selves we knew; 
Die to the base contempts of sect and 
creed... 


He is thus eloquently the poet of peace. 


Also with vigorous patriotism he pens 
fervid lines to the glory of England. His 
“Drake: An English Epic” is a masterful 
narration of Elizabethan prowess on the 
sea and the Admiral’s defeat of the Ar- 
mada. The immensity of nature is here 
as well as man’s ambition. An artist’s 
brush depicts the vastness of sea and sky 
and their changing aspects. Monotony 
in the narrative is obviated by incidental 
songs and the metre varies with the 
theme, but the twelve books of blank 
verse are somewhat ponderous and best 
read at intervals. Kipling, however, said 
the tale “held me yesterday from one 
end to the other”. Swinburne wrote to 
congratulate Noyes on “the completion 
of so high, and so grand a task”. In 
Noyes’ later poems on England’s sea 
power the spirit of Drake still animates 
the British Navy. 


The second Great War evoked his 
powerful poem addressed to Hitler: If 
judgment comes. Herein he indicts the 
German dictator as the arch villain of 
the tragedy, but considers also the sins 
of others that brought about the world 
catastrophe. Other war poems of this 


period will be published in the fall of 1941 
under the title, Shadows on the down. 
All breathe the indomitable spirit of 
England, as in “On the Eve of Invasion”: 


Lies have but fleeting breath— 

Out of this night of death, 

Wakes the strong voice that saith, 
“England again” . . 


It is in prose, however, that Noyes 
finds his most vehement expression of 
war’s horror. The last man (1940), en- 
titled No other man in the American 
edition, is an extraordinary story of the 
complete annihilation of all peoples by 
a secret weapon brought into effect simul- 
taneously by all nations. The author, 
through the one surviving man and 
woman who eventually find each other 
in Italy, grimly views the causes of this 
destruction. It is a summation of power- 
ful testimony to man’s guilt, his blind 
conceit, distortion of soul and empty- 
heartedness that bring about his destruc- 
tion. The ending has its element of sur- 
prise and the spiritual aspect that is 
familiar in Noyes’ works. He is never 
material or earthy, yet never religious 
or pious. 

In the years intervening between the 
wars he wrote much. Especially notable 
is his fine trilogy, The torch bearers, an 
epic of science. For this, as for many 
of his poems, America gave the inspira- 
tion. One night in the Sierra Madre 
Mountains of California he was present 
at the test of the giant telescope at Mt. 
Wilson Observatory and thus conceived 
the idea of “Watchers of the Sky”, the 
first book of the trilogy. Herein are given 
dramatic episodes in the lives of the great 
astronomers, from Copernicus to the 
Herschels, each bearing the torch or light 
of scientific discovery. The second vol- 
ume, “The Book of Earth”, opens and 
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concludes with scenes in the Grand Can- 
yon and narrates the discoveries of the 
great geologists and natural scientists, 
from Pythagoras to Darwin. Here the 
light grows dim. But the third book, 
“The Long Voyage”, is illuminated at 
the close by the light of faith, when mod- 
ern surgery and therapy aided by the 
great discoveries of Harvey, Lister and 
Pasteur, as well as by the wonders of 
electricity, cannot save the life of a child 
ill on a ship at sea, and science alone 
fails to answer human needs. Noyes has 
developed a vast theme with mastery of 
thought and utterance. 


Before the conclusion of this work he 
came into the Catholic Church, toward 
which he had long been sympathetic. 
In the same year, he married again. His 
first wife died in 1926, and in 1927 he 
married Mary Mayne Weld-Blundell, 
widow of Richard Weld-Blundell. Also 
in 1927 he received an honorary degree 
of LL.D. from Glasgow University. 


Noyes tells the story of his conversion 
in The unknown God. This spiritual 
autobiography is an intellectual pilgrim- 
age clearly and convincingly portrayed. 
Each of the twenty-six chapters he pref- 
aces with a stanza from “The Book of 
Earth” or “The Last Voyage”. As he 
nears the end of the pilgrimage there is 
inscribed at the beginning of Chapter 
XXV these lines from “The Last Voy- 
age”: 

Then, as it seemed, the innermost Silence 
breathed 

More instantly than music through my 
soul, 

The very voice of heaven. . . 

And I beheld Him, not as eyes behold 

But as Love sees the light upon a face 

Whereto the world is blind. 


At the close of the chapter he refers to 
the words of Christ, “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the Life”, a line, he says, “that 
has been spoken as the final living truth 
over myriads of graves, and has burned 
through myriads of desolate minds with 
a new conviction of immortality ... Art 
and literature are confronted here by a 
Presence that shrivels them into insignifi- 
cance; and there is no answer to its in- 
stant question, ‘What say ye that I am?’ 
but the answer of Peter, ‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.’ ” 


In 1936 Noyes published a book on 
Voltaire which aroused much comment. 
He considers that the notorious unbe- 
liever and literary genius, known for his 
mockery and denial of God, has been 
misjudged. Voltaire’s irreligious associa- 
tions of early youth and his subsequent 
banishment from France and refuge in 
England were fertile ground for his Let- 
tres philosophiques, considered abusive 
of religion and France, but his later re- 
instatement in official favor and wide 
popular acclaim did not change the tone 
of his writings, nor could his life be com- 
pletely exonerated, though Noyes makes 
a strong plea on his behalf. His evalua- 
tion of Voltaire’s works is convincingly 
critical but certain passages in the book 
could be misunderstood and came under 
the condemnation of the Congregation 
of the Holy Office. When the author 
signified his willingness to make necessary 
changes a Westminster Board of Censor- 
ship was appointed. Their recommenda- 
tions were accepted by Noyes, and he 
wrote a Preface to the new edition of the 
book appearing in 1939, explaining the 
meaning of these passages which were 
permitted to remain unchanged in the 
text. The orthodoxy of his views was 
thus established. 
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Noyes has written several volumes of 
literary criticism and essays: Some as- 
pects of modern poetry (1924), New es- 
says and American impressions (1927), 
The opalescent parrot (1933), Orchard’s 
Bay (1939) and Pageant of letters (1940). 
In the first he considers Wordsworth, 
Swinburne, Tennyson, Longfellow and 
other poets, and in the last, eighteen 
writers from Chaucer to Meynell. His 
Lowell Lectures are contained in the first, 
and in Pageant of letters is included a 
lecture delivered before the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain in London, on 
“Poetry and Reality”. In The opalescent 
parrot are essays on various literary topics 
and writers, among them Carlyle, Poe, 
Milton and Shakespeare. Orchard’s Bay 
contains poems and essays written in his 
garden in contemplation of nature and 
human life. His American impressions 
express a genuine attachment for the 
United States where he has spent much 
time and always found a ready audience. 
Of the “essential unity” of the English- 
speaking peoples he said in a lecture be- 
fore the Royal Institution of Great Britain 
in 1920: “We who speak English are 
bound together by a mightier heritage 
than that of blood—by common tradi- 
tions of law and freedom, by language 
and literature. It is this heritage of lan- 
guage and literature that constitutes the 
fusing element between England and 
America.” 


Noyes’ critical prose is always interest- 
ing and his literary judgment able. He 
holds to the poetic conventions and dis- 
likes “modern” verse. Those who favor 
the “new poetry” in turn criticize Noyes’ 
romantic style and diction. Yet in The 
Yale Review Henry Seidel Canby said, 
“His fire is twentieth century fire, and 
his diction bears the accent of our time.” 
He is an admitted master of rhyme and 


metre. He introduces many new metres 
with deft interweaving of refrains. His 
rhyming is versatile. It is notable that 
the pessimism so prevalent in modern 
literature never enters into Noyes’ writ- 
ings. He has a fine appreciation of the 
beautiful, a great love of nature, a deli- 
cate touch of humor, a whimsical fancy, 
no artificialities and a deep sense of the 
spiritual. 

The poems written before he came to 
America are of varied appeal. Favorites 
among them are “The Barrel Organ”, 
with its haunting melody and the refrain, 


Come down to Kew in lilac time, 


the stirring ballad, “The Highwayman”, 

and the five-act poetic drama of idealism, 

“Sherwood: or Robin Hood and the 

Three Kings”: 

Robin Hood is here again: all his merry 
thieves 

Hear a ghostly bugle-note 
through the leaves, 

Calling as he used to call, faint and far 
away, 

In Sherwood in Sherwood, about the 
break of day. 


Especially beautiful is his mystical poem, 
“Creation”, in which are the lines: 
Weakness shall bind and pierce my 
hands 
And make a world for Me wherein 


to die... 


“The Flower of Old Japan” contains such 
exquisite lines as these, in the “Epilogue”: 


shivering 


Carol, every violet has 

Heaven for a looking glass. 

Every earthly valley lies 

Under many-clouded skies. 

Every lamp-lit cottage stands 

Girt about with boundless lands. 
Every bird upon its nest 

Sleeps midway ’twixt East and West; 
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And its brood, in darkness furled, 
Is the centre of the world ... 


“The Forest of Wild Thyme” delicately 
weaves spiritual significance into nursery 
rhymes. It is delightful fantasy—a “tale 
for children under ninety”. Tales of the 
Mermaid Tavern appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, as had “Drake”. This 
serial publication of narrative poems was 
unprecedented. The Tales of the Lon- 
don tavern where gathered Will Shake- 
speare, Ben Johnson, Kit Marlowe, Nash, 
Raleigh and the rest of that famous com- 
pany, bring back once more the romance 
of Elizabethan days. The poet uses an 
original narrative form wherein the metre 
is diversified and the blank verse is pleas- 
ingly interspersed with lyrics and ballads. 
The stories are colorful, the verse musi- 
cal. All these are contained in the first 
and second volumes of his Collected 
poems. 


In the third volume are poems written 
from 1913 to 1920. They vary from the 
fanciful “Elfin Artist?’ who “dipt his 
brush in the dew”— 


But his brushes were bees’ antennae 
His knife was a wasp’s blue sting; 
And his gorgeous exquisite palette 
Was a butterfly’s fan-shaped wing .. . 


to war poems such as the one-act drama, 
“A Belgian Christmas Eve”, which is an 
enlargement of the previous Rada. 
Ballads and poems written from 1920 
to 1927 are contained in Dick Turpin’s 
ride and other poems”, published as the 
fourth volume of the English edition of 
his Collected poems. Throughout is a 
deep sense of the beauties of nature and 
of human pathos and gaiety, a harmony 
with God’s creation. More recent verse 
appears under the title, Shadows on the 
down. Here too is an appreciation of 
the loveliness of the countryside and the 


sea as well as echoes of the anguish and 
stridency of war. 


Poetry is his usual narrative form, but 
Noyes has also written stories in prose. 
Walking shadows recounts tales of the 
sea during the World War; and in Open 
boats he relates the experience of those 
left to face the elements in open boats 
after their ships were sunk by sub- 
marines. Beyond the desert is the brief 
dramatic story of an I. W. W. leader in 
the West who “comes through Death 
Valley”. In Hidden player are short 
stories touching upon religious experi- 
ence. The return of the scarecrow, The 
sun cure and No other man are full- 
length novels. 


Noyes is popular upon the lecture plat- 
form as well as with a wide reading 
audience. During 1940-1941 he lectured 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. Again he serves his country by elo- 
quence of speech and pen. It is a rare 
pleasure to hear him recite his own verse 
as he occasionally does on the lecture 
platform. This is the intimate portrayal 
of the man fired with his genius. There 
are qualities of mind and heart that have 
a wide appeal in his personality and his 
literary composition. A sincerity of ex- 
pression and depth of thought are char- 
acteristic. These have had their influ- 
ence in the field of literature as have 
also his style and diction. He has up- 
held an excellence that has elevated 
English prose and poetry. The truth he 
portrays refreshes the reader, the hope 
he voices fortifies. There is no mislead- 
ing subtlety of phrase, but rather a happy 
aptitude of expression, an evaluation that 
strengthens all he writes, be it an appre- 
ciation of the beauty of the world or a 
commiseration with its miseries. He 
grows in mental stature with the years, 
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and is a worthy exponent of Catholic 
literary standards. 
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Early in January of 1940, as a result 
of conversations between the writer and 
the President, Dr. William A. FitzGerald, 
the Catholic Library Association decided 
to sponsor a National Catholic Book 
Week. This step was taken in view of 
the very successful experience, in the 
years between 1937 and 1940, of a local 
group in Boston, Massachusetts, in inau- 
gurating and directing a campaign of 
publicity on Catholic literature through- 
out the metropolitan area. Its success in 
that area seemed to indicate that it could 
be promoted on a national scale. 

The President and the Chairman came 
to an understanding on the basic purpose 
of the project as well as agreement in 
principle on various topics relating to 
policy and procedure. As sponsored by 
this Association, National Catholic Book 
Week was to be an organized, systema- 
tized campaign of publicity on Catholic 
literature. By means of the usual chan- 
nels of publicity, the Committee was to 
undertake to bring home to the average 
Catholic man and woman the fact that 
there is a sound Catholic literature being 
produced today, and that the Catholic 
tradition in literature is the very essence 
of Christianity itself. The Committee 
was to hammer at this fact with all the 
force at its disposal. 

Perhaps it is well to state here that 
sponsorship of this activity by the Asso- 
ciation implied a very definite extension 


of its field of activity in practice, if not 
in theory. Until this time, whether by 
accident or design, the Association had 
restricted itself almost exclusively to the 
service of the Catholic school and col- 
lege library and the development of a 
special field of library science for librar- 
ians of such institutions. I may say with- 
out fear of inaccuracy that, whatever its 
intentions, if the Association is to be 
judged by results, it existed by and for 
such institutions and persons. Now, 
however, the Association was brought 
into the field of public library work, with 
all its complications. It is hardly neces- 
sary to state that Catholic Book Week 
exists for those Catholics who do not 
have access to the libraries of Catholic 
schools and colleges. It exists particu- 
larly for those who, of necessity, must 
depend upon the book-stock of the local 
free public library, or the local lending 
library, for their reading matter. 


It is of some importance to keep these 
facts in mind. For in sponsoring this 
movement, the Association has very de- 
finitely assumed the leadership in the 
field of Catholic reader-guidance, and, 
at least inferentially, the responsibility 
for the reading habits of the great ma- 
jority of Catholics in this country. In 
promoting National Catholic Book Week, 
the Association has placed itself in the 
van of the Catholic literary revival. And 
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the fact is that this project is needed. 
Given the stated purpose of the Asso- 
ciation, which appears in the Constitu- 
tion, it has assumed a task which right- 
fully it must. If it succeeds, great honor 
and prestige will be its just reward. 


It will be seen then that National 
Catholic Book Week is an attempt to 
encourage good reading on the part of 
Catholic patrons of public and private 
lending libraries. It is an experiment 
in reader-guidance, utilizing appropriate 
methods of publicity to gain its end. 


It follows, therefore, that the primary 
effort of the Committee is to place in 
the hands of Catholics a basic, authorita- 
tive guide to acceptable reading. Here 
again, the special purpose of the move- 
ment must be kept in mind. The Com- 
mittee is dealing with that Catholic who 
reads mainly for enjoyment, secondarily 
for instruction. This guide must there- 
fore be adapted to its purpose. There is 
only one type of guide which is of any 
use to the reader under consideration. 
It must embody titles which are primari- 
ly recreational, and which can be found 
in any library worthy of the name. The 
guide should be arranged by subject and 
form, and each title should be thor- 
oughly annotated in a critical fashion. 
The Committee for National Catholic 
Book Week attempted to publish such 
a guide in 1940, when it issued the first 
edition of the Reading list for Catholics 
(America Press, 1940). It is basic in its 
selections, authoritative in its authorship, 
and of sufficient breadth in its scope. It 
was compiled by an Editorial Board of 
thirteen qualified experts, edited by a 
man who understands the problem. In 
its particular field, it possesses the major 
qualifications for sound bibliography. 


Yet despite its many excellences, de- 
spite the fact that it has been most 
graciously received, and has sold over 
6,000 copies without benefit of anything 
but minor publicity efforts, there are 
points at which it could be strengthened 
in the years just ahead. Many qualified 
people from the public library field have 
been kind enough to come forward and 
state their opinions along this line. The 
Chairman and Editor have received sev- 
eral valuable suggestions from the mem- 
bership of the Association. As far as 
possible these suggestions have been 
adopted and will be incorporated in the 
Supplement to the Reading list, which 
will be issued for the second annual re- 
newal of National Catholic Book Week 
this year. This Supplement will be, in 
many ways, a testing ground for the sug- 
gestions thus offered. From the reactions 
thus obtained, it should be possible to 
issue a new edition in 1942, which will 
embody those ideas whose value has been 
proved in the fire of general and open 
criticism. The Chairman ventures to 
hope that members of the Association 
will offer such criticisms as occur to them, 
always bearing in mind that the guide is 
prepared for general use as an aid to the 
layman’s recreational reading. 


By the issuance of this guide, the 
Committee fulfills its major purpose: 
that of pointing out to the average Cath- 
olic certain definite titles which are uni- 
versally available, and which are not 
only sound literature, but acceptable 
from a point of view of faith and morals. 
This being done, another task remains: 
that of organizing publicity so that the 
existence of the guide and the material 
it lists, may be made known to those 
who would use them. This step involves 
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by far the greatest part of the work neces- 
sary to the proper conduct of National 
Catholic Book Week. Since the National 
Committee does not have the facilities 
to organize the movement in each area, 
it becomes necessary to deputize groups 
in every diocese to take charge locally, 
leaving the National Committee with the 
function of advising, coordinating and 
encouraging such groups. 


It was recognized at an early stage in 
this project that the local Units of the 
Catholic Library Association were too 
few in numbers to afford ample cover- 
age. Accordingly, it was decided to so- 
licit the establishment of committees to 
promote Catholic Book Week in those 
areas where no Unit of this Association 
exists. The National Committee has been 
very successful in this direction. At this 
time, local committees established for the 
single purpose of conducting this cam- 
paign far outnumber the local Units of 
the Association. 


Each local group is advised that the 
first step is to secure authorization from 
the local diocesan authorities. When 
this approval has been granted, the 
proper method of procedure is then sug- 
gested by means of specially prepared 
notices. The experience of the Boston 
experiment in 1937 was used as a guide 
in this matter originally. Briefly, such 
local committee work involves close col- 
laboration with each parish church, each 
school, and each library in a given area, 
so that the fullest advantage might be 
taken of all publicity approaches. Local 
committees attempt to arrange special 
displays, lectures, posters, round tables, 
and debates. These groups are also re- 
sponsible for their own local publicity in 
press and radio. Most have done well: 
some have been outstanding, as in the 


case of the Northern Ohio Unit of the 
Association under the direction of Sister 
Mary Imelde, S.N.D., where the Cath- 
olic Universe Bulletin of Cleveland ran 
a two-page spread complete with feature 
articles and pictures in 1940. 


The National Committee is satisfied 
that this method of organization is best 
suited to a project of this type. For 
while allowing close cooperation between 
local and national group, it gives the 
local committee free rein in its own 
area. In bestowing this freedom of ac- 
tion, the National Committee calls for 
energetic, responsible direction by the 
local committee. The soundness of this 
approach was amply demonstrated by 
the activities of these groups in 1940. 


The national Committee provides the 
publicity for the national press. It is 
axiomatic that a plan of national pub- 
licity dependent upon the good will of 
various editors is less a plan than an ex- 
pression of hope. The ideal would be 
to secure a feature article in each peri- 
odical. Quite obviously, this cannot be 
done. In the field of large circulation 
monthlies, such as Extension, St. An- 
thony’s Messenger, The Sign and others, 
acceptance or rejection of a bid for space 
is often determined by factors having no 
connection with this project. In this field, 
it is necessary to begin early, and hope 
for the best. However, even in such 
cases, the National Committee is often 
able to place a notice in one form or an- 
other. 

The special journals, such as The 
Catholic School Journal, Field Afar and 
Catholic Action, present less of a prob- 
lem. For Catholic Book Week is in a 
position to offer these specialized journals 
something which they can use in their 

(Concluded on page 16) 














Catholic Library Service 
in the Emergency 


By Ricuarp J. Hur.ey, Assistant Professor, 


Department of Library Science, 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 








For some months such professional 
periodicals as the American Library As- 
sociation Bulletin, Library Journal and 
Wilson Library Bulletin have hammered 
out library policies and procedures for 
the present emergency. Much of the 
literature has stressed the technical and 
vocational training both within and out 
of camps. There has been a consistent 
undercurrent of stress upon reading as 
an instrument of morale and character 
building. The Army has by recent acts 
recognized library service as a definite 
field of activity, the Navy has long had 
a well-organized library program, the 
C.C.C. from the start recognized the im- 
portance of reading. Here are organiza- 
tions involving millions of young men in 
situations where morale building ma- 
terials are essential. Moreover millions 
of dollars are being spent in recreational 
and educational activities. What is the 
place of Catholic library service in this 
rapidly developing scene? What can we 
do and what should we do, recognizing 
that at the present time we are just be- 
ginning to share in this tremendous 
undertaking? We may well consider the 
words of Father Arnold, Chief of Chap- 
lains, “You speak to soldiers under arms 
facing the might of worldly power and 
spiritual evil. The way of the Cross and 
some form of crucifixion are ahead for 
all of us.” 
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There are four sides to this picture of 
library service, the Army, Navy, C.C.C. 
and the community. Some type of serv- 
ice is being considered for the Air Force 
and no doubt other groups will enter the 
final set-up. Even many of the state- 
ments made in this survey will be 
changed tomorrow. We cannot wait for 
any settled state of affairs but must seize 
time by the forelock. With thousands 
upon thousands of Catholics having their 
lives fundamentally affected we must act. 
The realization of a problem is in a large 
measure its solution and that is all the 
present survey attempts to do. 

The Army has the greatest number of 
men and therefore the most ambitious 
program. Under Lieutenant Ray L. 
Trautman the work is going forward 
rapidly, in spite of a recent reorganiza- 
tion, as part of the Morale Branch of the 
War Department. The purpose of the 
Army Library Service Section is to serve 
all reading needs of their personnel and 
therefore almost any book can be con- 
sidered. Emphasis is upon recreation 
and the vocabulary level approximately 
seventh-eighth grade. In the spring of 
1941 some seventy-five large camps and 
forty to fifty smaller ones, all with trained 
librarians, were planned in the nine corps 
areas. The librarians of these corps areas 
will do the actual selection with Lieu- 
tenant Trautman’s office acting as a clear- 
ing house. In November, 1940, a list of 
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2700 titles was prepared by his office for 
their use and a monthly list continues 
to supply the librarians with recom- 
mended titles. Books approved by the 
Catholic Library Association and Lieu- 
tenant Trautman will be included with 
a statement to that effect. He welcomes 
suggestions of books not only of a general 
nature by Catholics but upon Catholic 
subjects. Publishers of Catholic books 
might well send him review copies of 
possible selections and/or contact the 
Committee on Defense Activities of the 
Catholic Library Association of which 
Dr. William A. FitzGerald, Brooklyn 
Preparatory School, is chairman.. The 
latter Committee is already engaged in 
compiling a suitable bibliography. 

The nine corps area librarians are part 
of the decentralization plan. They will 
formulate plans, direct policies, coordi- 
nate instruction, visit and advise camp 
librarians, provide traveling libraries and 
professionally organize library service. 
The camp librarian assists the corps area 
librarians within her proper scope of ac- 
tivity. Additional information on this 
phase can be obtained in the mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet, Army Library Service. 

It is expected that the larger camps 
will have libraries totaling 5000 books in 
their recreation hall. A budget of $400,- 
000 exists for that purpose. However we 
find in the recreational plan a Company 
Day Room for each three hundred men 
and also Regiment Halls. These and 
particularly the former will probably be 
more used than the general recreation 
facilities and it is here that we must 
undertake a major part of our task. Cath- 
olic magazines, newspapers and pam- 
phlets should be supplied to each of 
these Company Day Rooms with the co- 
operation of the Catholic chaplains. The 
Army will purchase magazines and a 


number of distinctly Catholic periodicals 
are on the approved list. Upon request 
the writer recommended a _ half-dozen 
for immediate purchase. Pamphlets might 
well be supplied along with newspapers 
by some such organization as the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Chaplains could undoubtedly arrange for 
the diocesan papers of the soldiers under 
them to be available along with any 
Catholic local newspapers. It is a well 
known fact that magazine and particu- 
larly newspaper reading outrank book 
reading and it is quite likely that many 
Catholic soldiers will be reading such 
material for the first time. It is an area 
of spiritual experience which we should 
not neglect. 


At the present time an army of 1,418,- 
000 men is ordered and it is expected 
that close to this many will be in camp 
by June 15th. In a crisis this number 
will be doubled to 2,800,000 men. This 
is but a sample of the almost astronomi- 
cal numbers of men, money and material 
involved. The Air Force is rapidly de- 
veloping with an estimated 176,000 men 
by June 30th and a possible expansion to 
800,000 men. Some 12,000 pilots are an- 
nually earning their “wings”. In the A. 
L.A. Bulletin for March, 1941, we read 
as part of “Library Service in the Navy 
and the Army” that at Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, a new air station was recently opened 
with a library of 10,000 volumes and a 
librarian. This group is evolving its own 
type of library service and we should be 
part of it. One realizes after reading 
such an article as “Library Program for 
U. S. Army: 1917-18 and 194041” by 
Cedric Larson in the January, 1941, Wil- 
son Library Bulletin that we have started 
this time far in advance of the First 
World War. 
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The Navy has its library service cen- 
tralized under the direction of Miss Isabel 
DuBois. Her office purchases the books 
for 450 ships and 50 stations which at 
the present have libraries. These li- 
braries average two books per man and 
vary in size with the type of ship and 
number of personnel; a battleship may 
have 2000 books and a submarine 150. 
Again all kinds of books are included to 
meet both recreational and technical de- 
mands except that a higher vocabulary 
level is possible, about the tenth grade. 
An officer acts as librarian and much of 
the work is volunteer. However at the 
principal shore stations where a library 
of 10,000 volumes may be assembled, pro- 
fessional librarians are in charge. Here 
again is an expanding situation with the 
170,000 men nearing the authorized 
strength of 191,000 and who knows when 
this may be doubled! The Maritime Com- 
mission is operating on a ten-year pro- 
gram costing a billion and a half dollars. 
Publishers of Catholic books should send 
review copies of possible selections to 
Miss DuBois at the Bureau of Navigation. 
Magazines and newspapers are under the 
supervision of the commanding officer 
and the chaplains offer the best point of 
contact. The supplying of ships with 
current periodicals offers a more serious 
problem than the camps and a clearing 
house for this service is needed. 


While the Civilian Conservation Corps 
is not a branch of the armed forces it is 
a dominant factor in the emergency 
training. Approximately 400,000 young 
people between the ages of 17 and 23 
are trained each year in some fifteen 
hundred camps scattered across the na- 
tion. Here again are Catholic youth ex- 
posed to various areas of experience. It 
is reasonable to suppose that 60% of the 





young men surveyed by Scully & Ma- 
honey in their “Study of Reading Ability 
in C.C.C. Camps” (Education, October, 
1940) are Catholic. Reports of Mr. James 
J. McEntee, Director and Mr. Howard 
W. Oxley, National Director of C.C.C. 
Camp Education repeatedly stress the 
educational aims of this group. The re- 
port by Jed H. Taylor entitled “A Li- 
brary Service for the C.C.C.” published 
in 1937 indicated what can and might be 
done. The proposed plan, partly carried 
out, called for a central library in the 
C.C.C., Office of Education in Washing- 
ton and nine branch libraries in the corps 
areas, each with a librarian. The recre- 
ational angle of reading is not lost among 
the teaching activities in the camps. Mag- 
azines and newspapers are not bought by 
the C.C.C. but as one might guess, the 
reading of such material predominates. 
Reading ability is not high in the C.C.C. 
—the survey mentioned indicating an 
average ability of 6.8 grades or 11 years 
8 months. The educational background 
of many enrollees is deficient and strong 
motivation is needed to interest them in 
worthwhile reading. In numerous ar- 
ticles appearing in School Life, Scholastic 
and other magazines that deal with 
C.C.C. education, the visual aids are 
given preeminence. Of the 1500 camps 
1100 have film projectors and in 1939 an 
average of 6203 educational films were 
shown per month. Charts, maps, posters 
and film strips were also used. This 
opens up another field of Catholic li- 
brary service. There is one Catholic 
chaplain to every eight or ten camps and 
here again this seems to be the most im- 
portant point of contact. These priests 
as in the other camps, stations and ships 
know the men intimately. However 
booklists and review copies should be 
sent to the Washington Office. 
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The problem of supplying Catholic 
reading materials is not limited to the 
camp enclosure. Communities are spring- 
ing up in the vicinity of new camps and 
older areas find themselves swamped by 
new demands. The Message of President 
Roosevelt to Congress on February 24, 
1941, asking for an appropriation of 
$150,000,000 for public facilities in de- 
fense areas contemplated library serv- 
ice. Recently Miss Julia Wright Merrill, 
Chief of the Department of Information 
and Advisory Service of the A.L.A. made 
a quick study of library needs in defense 
areas in cooperation with the U. S. Office 
of Education. An elaborate question- 
naire entitled “Public Library Situations 
and Needs in Defense Areas” was dis- 
tributed. Previously the A.L.A. in Janu- 
ary, 1941, had issued its “Defense Prob- 
lems in the Field of Library Service as 
Seen by the American Library Associa- 
tion”. Assisted by a grant from the Car- 
negie Foundation, thousands of valuable 
bibliographies on defense have been dis- 
tributed. In addition to the work of the 
A.L.A. the U. S. Office of Education ap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee on Pub- 
lic Library Service. As far as the writer 
can determine there is not a single Cath- 
olic on this Committee. I believe that 
the same thing can be said for the A.L.A. 
Committee on National Defense Activi- 
ties and Libraries. While primary con- 
sideration is given to the use of libraries 
for the education of skilled workers, the 
element of morale is also being con- 
sidered. Various agencies which operated 
during the First World War have pooled 
their interests in a United Service Or- 
ganization for National Defense. It is 
planned that each group will be fur- 
nished with a building for its activity 
and certainly in the Catholic headquar- 
ters there should be the proper books, 


magazines, pamphlets and newspapers. 
Finally the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the National Education As- 
sociation have set up a Coordinating 
Committee on Education and National 
Defense which should be contacted by 
the Catholic Library Association. 


The chaplain has been mentioned 
again and again in this discussion. He 
is a key figure. We should not add to 
his already heavy burden but rather 
lighten it. However we must work to- 
gether. A semi-monthly Circular Letter 
that varies from one to four pages is sent 
out from the office of the Chief of Chap- 
lains who happens to be the Reverend 
William R. Arnold. The columns of 
this publication are open to us. More 
particularly the quarterly Bulletin of the 
Chaplain’s Aid Association could be util- 
ized for publicizing our work. At the 
present time there are 226 Catholic 
Chaplains on duty although the Rever- 
end Dr. Robert E. McCormick, military 
chancellor of the Army-Navy diocese, 
said the Church expected to have 500 
chaplains by June in both branches of the 
service. Fortunately His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend John F. O’Hara, Military 
Delegate of the Army-Navy Ordinate, is 
on the Committee of Defense Activities 
of the Catholic Library Association. Para- 
graph 5 of AR60-5 states that the chap- 
lain “is the logical consultant . . . in all 
matters involving morale, morality and 
character”. Without a doubt he will be 
on library boards and certainly be able 
to advise in the selection of Catholic ma- 
terials. To date the accent has been up- 
on instructive materials—missals, prayer 
books, and devotional publications with 
some use of films. The allotment of a 
chaplain to each 1200 men does not give 
him the time necessary to take care of 
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all individual needs. We can lengthen 
his arm and furnish him with a literary 
sword and buckler. 


This paper stated it pretended only to 
present the problem. We should be con- 
cerned not only with the present but 
also with the future. We shall feel that 
present dislocation of large groups of our 
society for years to come. Particularly 
will our Catholic youth have to live in 
the world of tomorrow. One cannot 
read such statements as “Next Steps in 
National Policy for Youth” by the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education without a feeling 
that every shoulder must be put to the 
wheel. The Catholic must play his part 
and culturally I believe we have more 
to contribute than any other group for 
we have lived through crises for two 
thousand years. We need to make haste 
even though it is slowly. A thorough 
study is necessary with possible establish- 
ment by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference of a clearing house and co- 
ordinator. The Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation would participate and many asso- 
ciated organizations. People speak of this 
as the Power Age. The power of read- 
ing might well be realized in a program 
of Catholic Action. 


BOSTON ROUND TABLE 


The Round Table on Catholic Bibliog- 
raphy and Indexing presented by the 
Catholic Library Association in conjunc- 
tion with the Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association in Boston, 
June 24, 1941, was eminently successful. 
Close to 250 visitors attended the Round 
Table, which was held in the Salon in 
the Copley Plaza Hotel. The meeting 
followed the outline printed in the May 
issue 283. 


NATIONAL CaTHOLic Book WEEK 
(Concluded from page 11) 

own field. The weeklies, such as Amer- 
ica and Commonweal, are generally avail- 
able to the project in the form of an 
editorial or special article, usually written 
by one of their own staff from material 
submitted by the National Committee. 
The diocesan weeklies, being too numer- 
ous to reach by direct solicitation, are 
reached through the good offices of the 
Director of the News-Service of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference in 
Washington, D. C. Material is sent to 
Mr. Frank Hall, the Director, who sees to 
it that it is sent out to the press by means 
of weekly releases. 


The story of National Catholic Book 
Week is the chronicle of a group of men 
who are using all the publicity means at 
their disposal to persuade Catholic lay 
people to make use of their local li- 
biaries. This is a movement by and for 
the “average Catholic”. Its success or 
its failure depends in large degree on the 
willingness of the rank and file of this 
Association, and its friends, to go into 
the fields and perform the hard labor 
that success will demand. 


The Chairman and his Committee are 
confident that this call will not go un- 
answered. That confidence springs from 
a realization of the troubled times the 
nation is now encountering. Now as 
seldom before, the “average Catholic” 
needs reader-guidance to find his way 
through the fog and bewilderment of the 
propaganda and counter-propaganda that 
assails him on all sides. This Committee 
of the Association has placed in the 
hands of the membership a powerful 
weapon. If it be used, and used wisely, 
the Association will have done itself, its 
nation and its Church a great service. 














News and Notes 








NEW ORLEANS CONFERENCE 

Over one hundred delegates represent- 
ing twenty-four states and Canada were 
in attendance at the Eighteenth Annual 
Conference held in New Orleans in con- 
junction with the meeting of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. 
The theme of the conference, Reading 
and Education, was ably developed by 
Monsignor John M. Wolfe, Diocesan Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Dubuque, 
lowa, who was assisted by Sister Re- 
demptrix, New Orleans, Sister Mary 
Louise, Brooklyn, Sister Natalena of 
Brooklyn, who read a paper prepared by 
Sister Cuthbert, Scranton, and Reverend 
Carroll Deady, Superintendent of Schools 
in Detroit. A full account of the general 
sessions and round table meetings will 
be found in this and the November is- 
sues. 


New OFFICERS 

The results of the nation-wide ballot- 
ing for new officers for the 1941-43 bien- 
nium are: 

Vice-President (President-elect), Rev- 
erend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., Canisius 
College, Buffalo, New York. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Eugene P. Will- 
ging, University of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Executive Council members for terms 
expiring in 1947: Sister Marie Cecilia, 
C.S.J., College of Saint Catherine; Paul 
R. Byrne, University of Notre Dame, In- 
diana. 
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Executive Councit Decisions 

Major decisions of the Executive Coun- 
cil were: 

1. The Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
Area Units were approved. 

2. The Committee on Defense Activi- 
ties was approved. Dr. FitzGerald was 
requested to continue as chairman. 

3. A new Committee on Publications 
was approved with the purpose of ex- 
amining, before publication, all MSS. to 
be printed wholly or partially under C. 
L.A. auspices. 

4. A change in the manner of cumu- 
lation of The Catholic Periodical Index 
to provide for the issuance of a cumu- 
lated volume for the period January, 1941 
to June, 1942 was approved. The pri- 
mary purpose of this change is to provide 
a newly cumulated volume at the begin- 
ning of each school year. The ordinary 
quarterly issues will be published be- 
tween bound cumulations. 

5. It was decided not to take action 
on preparation of national Catholic union 
lists of incunabula, periodicals, etc. The 
Council decided to recommend to local 
and regional units the preparation of 
union lists of periodicals indexed in the 
C.P.L, to be limited to holdings of li- 
braries within the geographical limits of 
the units. 

6. The Council reapproved alternate 
meetings with the A.L.A. and the N.C. 
E.A. 

7. It was decided to recommend to 
the Committee on Constitution and By- 
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Laws the proposal to place retiring presi- 
dents on the E.C. for two years immedi- 
ately following their term of office. 

8. A Committee on Canonical As- 
pects of Books and Reading was ap- 
pointed with Reverend Colman J. Farrell, 
O.S.B., as chairman. The purpose of the 
committee was stated as follows: To 
survey methods of handling “problem” 
books in all types of libraries. 

9. The approval of the High School 
Section was deferred until the high 
school group shall have submitted a re- 
vised constitution and a new list of 
signers. 

10. As a memorial to Reverend Paul 
J. Foik, there will appear in the next 
cumulation of the C.P.I. a portrait and 
a biographical sketch. 

11. (a) The Catholic High School 
Catalog was approved as a project and 
the present method of the committee was 
approved. 

(b) The evaluation of the periodicals 
for high school libraries as printed in 
C.L.W., Dec. 1940, p. 83, was approved. 

(c) It was definitely stated that the 
above ratifications were not to be taken 
as an approval of the finished Catholic 
High School Catalog which was promised 
for completion in the middle of 1942. 
This approval will hinge upon the rec- 
ommendations of the newly appointed 
Committee on Publications. 

12. A survey of all committees re- 
sulted in the following decisions: 

Advisory Board. Approved. Vice- 
President to continue as chair- 
man. 

Canonical Aspects of Books and 
Reading. Reverend Colman J. 
Farrell, O.S.B., Benedict’s Col- 
lege, Atchison, Kansas. 

Cataloging and _ Classification. 
Father Shanahan’s resignation 








accepted. Mr. Victor A. Schae- 
fer will assume the chairman- 
ship. 

Catholic Periodical Index. Miss 
Cieri resigned because of trans- 
fer of location. Brother Thomas 
will be the new chairman. 

Committee Appointments. This 
committee has been dropped. 
In the future, unit chairmen 
are to be requested for names 
of likely committee chairmen 
and members. 

Committees and Special Projects. 
Sister St. Ruth to continue as 
chairman. Future reports to be 
requested well in advance of 
convention to allow for more 
study. 

Constitution and By-Laws. To be 
continued under Mr. Gillard. 
Cooperative Indexing. Resigna- 
tion of Eugene P. Willging ac- 
cepted. Sister Claudia, Mary- 
grove, is to assume the chair- 

manship. 

Defense Activities. Dr. William 
A. FitzGerald to continue as 
chairman. 

Hospital Libraries. Miss DeLisle 
continues as chairman. 

Library Service to Catholic 
Readers. Miss Murphy to con- 
tinue as chairman. 

Library Training Agencies. Mr. 
Leavey’s resignation accepted. 
Appointment pending. 

List of Books for College Libraries. 
Sister Serena’s resignation ac- 
cepted. Appointment pending. 

List of Books for High School Li- 
braries. Mr. Hurley to con- 
tinue as chairman. 

Membership. Chairman not yet 
appointed. 
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National Catholic Book Week. 
Mr. Higgins to continue as 
chairman. 

Publications. Mr. R. W. Maier 
of the University of Rochester 
is the new chairman. 

Publicity. Sister Florence re- 
signed. Appointment pending. 

Statistical Forms. Father Moll 
continues as chairman. 


ROSARY COLLEGE PERIODICAL 
EXCHANGE 

Sister Mary Luella, O.P., of Rosary 
College announces that the Periodical 
Clearing House Exchange is progressing 
as expeditiously as possible. Because sev- 
eral participants submitted lists late, and 
many did not follow the form recom- 
mended, the work has been considerably 
increased and slowed up. The libraries 
participating will be notified as soon as 
the report is ready. 

We are printing a list of participating 
libraries so that each library will know 
it is being included and so that their li- 
braries will have a better conception of 
the immense task that Rosary College is 
undertaking. 

Libraries participating in the Rosary 
College Periodical Clearing House Ex- 
change: 

Academy of Our Lady, Chicago, MHinois 

Alverno Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis- 

haghea College, Grand Rapids, pachine 


High School, 
Barat College of the Sacred 1. i ¥ For- 


est, Illinois 
Bibliotheca ad S. Familiam. (O.F.M.) Olden- 
Indiana 
Bear Cli nd Nw dhe Sioux ome = 


= Calle, pe, Caldvel, Fy Hl ow 
Clarke Coles, Bubu a ts aegpanane 
; Le es, Oakland, Cali- 


College of 
fornia 

College of Mount Saint Vincent, Mount Saint 

Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 


College of New Rochelle, New York 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota 
College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois 

College of St. Mary, Omaha, Nebraska 
College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake 


ty, 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota 
College of St. Teresa, Kansas City, Missouri 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Conception Abbey, Conception, Missouri 
Crosier Fathers, Immaculate Conception Mon- 
astery, Hastings, Nebraska 
De Sales College, Toledo, Ohio 
Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Illinois 
ood College, Madison, Wisconsin 
a a of the Blessed Sacrament, Cleveland, 
io 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Missouri 
Good Council College, White Plains, New 


York 
Great Falls Junior College, Great Falls, Mon- 


tana 
Holy Angels Academy, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Kenwood Normal Training School, Albany, 
New York 
i University of the South, New Orleans, 


uisiana 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
New York, New York 
Marian College, Fond du Lac, ae 
Marian College, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Marist College, Brookland, Washington, D. C. 
ove College, Detroit, Michigan 
Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Oregon 
Marymount College, Salina, Kansas 
Maryville College, St. Louis, Missouri 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Moreau Seminary, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Mount Mary Junior College, Yankton, South 
ota 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mount St. Alphonsus, Escopus, New York 
Mount St. Francis, Dubuque, Iowa 
Mt. St. Joseph, e Mount, Kentucky 
Mount St. Michael’s College, Spokane, Wash- 


ington 
Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 
Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois 
Niagara University, New York, New York 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio 
Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, Missouri 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 


Texas 
Our Lady of Victory College & Academy, 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 
Rockhurst Coll Kansas City, Missouri 
Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
St. Fidelis Monastery, Victoria, Kansas 
St. Gregory Seminary, Mount Washington, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
St. Hyacinth Library, Granby, Massachusetts 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota 
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St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, Louisiana 

St. Joseph’s College, Brooklyn, New York 

St. Lucy’s Convent, Syracuse, New York 

St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Washington 

St. Mary Monastery, Herman, Pennsylvania 

mS — of the Springs College, Columbus, 

io 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Holy Cross, 
P. O., Indiana 

St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota 

St. Mary’s College, O’Fallon, Missouri 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Techny, Illinois 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California 

*. _— College, Brookland, Washington, 


St. Paul’s Monastery, Detroit, Michigan 

St. Procopius College, Lisle, Illinois 

St. Xavier College, Chicago, Illinois 

Salesian House of Studies, Richmond, Cali- 
fornia 

San Jose Seminary, Caloocan, Rizal, Philippine 
Islands 

Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Ohio 

Ursuline College, Louisville, Kentucky 

Villa Madonna Academy, Covington, Kentucky 

Villanova College, Villanova, Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA 

The regional meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Area Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association was held at La Salle College 
on Sunday afternoon, May 18, 1941. 
Sister M. Borromeo, Chairman of the 
Unit presided at the meeting. Brother 
Anselm, President of La Salle welcomed 
the group to the college. Brother E. 
Ignatius, Librarian of La Salle College 
and Vice-Chairman of the Unit, gave a 
most interesting and stimulating talk on 
“The Function of the Regional Unit in 
the Catholic Library and Literature 
Movement”. 


Following the reports from the chair- 
men of the various groups, the principal 
speech of the meeting was given by Miss 
Mary Louise Alexander, Director of Plan- 
ning of the Philadelphia Bibliographical 
Center. She explained the organization 
and present activities of the Center and 


was most anxious to have the Catholic 
libraries of this section cooperate with the 
project and promised that they would 
assist us in every possible way. 


The meeting came to a close with an 
entertaining motion picture “Found in a 
Book”, produced by the University of 
Illinois Library School. Brother Ignatius 
of La Salle had arranged a most interest- 
ing exhibit of Catholic books held in the 
Library of the College. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC BOOK 
WEEK 

Plans for the observation of the week 
by the Wisconsin Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association are being formulated 
by the following archdiocesan committee: 
Reverend Edmund Goebel, Ex-Officio; 
Sister Mary Ildephonse, Chairman; Miss 
Lilian Gaskell; Miss Elizabeth Ewens; 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Coffey; Miss Celia 
Hauck; Mrs. H. M. Berg; Mrs. O. W. 


Senglaub. 


Work with the schools will involve 
special classroom and lecture hall ex- 
hibits, poster contests, and displays of 
posters, books, book-jackets, portraits of 
authors, and like material. Activities 
within the school will embrace lectures 
and special events during the week such 
as plays, pageants, debates, etc. 


Work with the libraries and bookstores 
will involve poster and book displays and 
placing of reading lists for Catholics. 


BROOKLYN-LONG ISLAND 
At the last meeting of this Unit in 
May, Dr. William A. FitzGerald was 
elected Chairman, Mrs. Grace Cartmell, 
Vice-Chairman, and Sister Mary Louise, 
Secretary. 






































Proceedings of the Eighteenth 


Annual Conference 








FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1941, 1:30 P. M. 

The first general session convened at 1:30 with 
Miss Lena Marcy, librarian of Loyola University, 
presiding, and Miss Margaret Carey acting as 
Secretary. Reverend Percy A. Roy, S.J., President 
of Loyola University, New Orleans, welcomed the 
delegates, after which Monsignor John M. Wolfe, 
Superintendent of Schools in Dubuque, Iowa, de 
veloped the theme of the conference. We pre 


sent these extracts: 


READING AND EDUCATION 

Reading and education have practically the 
same notes. Education is derived from personal 
and vicarious experiences and the general medium 
is books. While education may be generally more 
inclusive than reading abilities, skills and the 
content of books, still reading may be regarded 
as the most widely used tool in education. It 
is the tool of tools in the educative program and 
process. Reading and education are now being 
more generally emphasized as practically identify- 
ing terms, and it may be said without much fear 
of contradiction that education is reading, read- 
ing is learning, and the quality of education or 
learning is identical with the quality of reading 
abilities, interests, experiences, skills, habits, 
tastes, which education develops. 

The objective of the educative process is the 
harmonious development of the creature’s powers, 
to bring the lower under the regulation of the 
higher —to activate, strengthen and discipline 
the powers of thought that life and its activities 
may be brought under rational control. The 
purpose of good reading practices is to develop 
the masteries by which students will be able to 
get thought from the printed page. In this con- 
cept reading and education have the same ob- 
jective: 

READING AND GROWTH 

The library is a link between the educative pro- 
gram in the school and the form in which it is 
to be continued throughout life. Its program im- 
presses upon youth the fact that life itself must 
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become a learning process and that they must 
continue to learn throughout their adult years. 
They early become aware that life itself in a 
measure suffers a discontinuance when the learn- 
ing process is limited to the school years or 
some few thereafter. 

By relating the limited content of the ordinary 
text with the vast range that human knowledge 
has and can take impresses the young with the 
conviction that education itself must be continu- 
ous, progressive and developmental. His library 
experience convinces the student that there is no 
work in the world, no career which he can under- 
take, which does not open up avenues and out- 
lets for his inventive and creative powers and 
productive work. Every field of human endeavor 
becomes thus a vast vista in which he sees the 
possibilities of continuous growth, and this growth 
is assured if he aims to continue the learning 
process throughout life. 

There is a definite need for the correlation of 
library materials and service to the curriculum 
and the instructional procedures in the class 
room. These will be successful only as they 
contribute definitely and actively to the educa- 
tional program and the library factors variously 
and effectively in that program. 

Some reasons for the increasing need for li- 
brary materials and service may be given as 
follows: 

a. Present instructional processes both on 
the elementary and secondary levels require an 
increasing amount of reference materials and 
visual aids. Only an exceptional school can 
acquire and assemble in each class room the 
number and variety that are not essential. 

b. The present technique has made the 
single text book an obsolete institution. On 
account of the rich variety of materials that 
bear upon any subject content now to be pro- 
cured, it would seem an unnecessary impover- 
ishment not to supply these rich resources. 
The library alone can provide the current facts 
and changes, which are so important in the 
modern world. 
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c. Only with the aid of library materials 
can the teacher make the comprehensiveness 
of the modern curricula effective. The cur- 
riculum cannot be integrated except through 
the generous use of the library. To achieve the 
profitable use of the library the thought powers 
must be aroused so that reason may assess rela- 
tive merits to the values in materials of the 
several subjects. 

d. The library makes it possible for the 
school to meet the problem of adaptation of 
the curricula to the interests and individual 
differences of the great variety of children. 
The enriching materials for advancing students 
should be obtainable in the library so that they 
may be given the culture that their special 
gifts deserve. 

e. The change in educative procedures, such 
as the socialized recitation, the carrying through 
of pupil projects, directed study, cooperative 
activities and laboratory methods cannot be 
made a part of the school program without the 
required library facilities. 

f. The prevalent trends toward subject mat- 
ter correlation and the grouping of facts, in- 
formations and interpretations into units of 
subject matter, by which the barriers between 
subject matters in related fields are removed, 
very definitely require the assemblage of ma- 
terials in the school library. 

g. A major service of the library is in the 
field of guidance. The vast range of occupa- 
tions, the native abilities, aptitudes, and de- 
veloped attitudes, knowledges and skills of 
students cannot be satisfactorily associated and 
correlated except through reading contacts, that 
will acquaint students with the vocational pro- 
files of a great many of the occupations. 

One of the most valuable contributions and 
services that this library association can make to 
our educational system is a reading list, organic 
in nature and structure, which would fashion 
the thought of the minds of the students through 
the elementary and high school grades according 
to the rich, human, spiritual and supernatural 
cultures of the Catholic tradition. The list at 
first might be tentative and recast from time to 
time im keeping with the findings of constructive 
criticism. 

What the schools most need is a reading pro- 
gram, which begins early to contact the minds of 
the young with the most reputable literary me- 
diums and forms, the best Catholic thought, 
culture and art of the ages. The list should be 


formed on the basis of the organic so that the 
needs of every mental and emotional level might 
be satisfied. There should result a more definite 
and accurate mastery of the best literature on 
each level so that embarrassments on the higher 
levels might be avoided, which usually consist 
in the inability to interpret and assimilate with 
profit materials of a more difficult content, be- 
cause of permanent plateaus in the process of 
development. 

The Catholic library, like the Catholic school, 
should have as its primary aim, purpose and 
practice the assimilation of and the growth of a 
culture that continues and enriches the great 
Catholic tradition. The undue secularization of 
either the library or the school or both can easily 
make their leaders prove recreant to the cause 
of God and His Church. The leaders in neither 
should evade or lessen their responsibilities to 
bring the influence of the divine into the lives 
of the Children of predilection. 

Our educational and library programs cannot 
economically deal with techniques that have al- 
ready been given a high degree of material and 
formal development under other auspices. Valu- 
able time and energy can be easily wasted in 
discussing the details of library construction, fur- 
nishings, accessioning, cataloging and servicing, 
when the matter of Catholicizing the library itself 
is the all important matter. Catholic literature 
of the several kinds will readily submit to all 
these standard processes. The evaluation and 
the procurement of the best Catholic literature 
which will satisfy the reading needs of Catholic 
children, is of supreme importance to attain the 
ends of a library in a Catholic school. The pro- 
fessional standards for librarians may well be ac- 
cepted by our system and employed on all levels 
from the simple elementary school to the most 
completely organized research library. Teachers 
on all levels should become familiar with the 
fundamentals in the use of a library, with refer- 
ence materials and especially the standard refer- 
ence works. 

Following Monsignor Wolfe, Sister Redemptrix 
of Xavier University, New Orleans, spoke. An 
abridgment follows: 


LIBRARIES IN CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS AND IN PARISHES 
We Catholic librarians are to be not only cus- 
todians, but masters of Catholic books, enthusi- 
astic distributors and advisors in Catholic reading. 
We either build or destroy a Catholic reading 
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clientele in our daily service be it in elementary 
school, high school, college or public libraries. 
Few of us will deny that the greater part of life 
is not learning how to read but what to read and 
the huge task of teaching Whar to read is pre- 
eminently ours. We want our Catholic students 
in later years to be able to select almost by in- 
stinct, wisely from the public library shelves, 
which are rapidly going lefr under the term 
“Liberal” and which are being divorced more and 
more from the chains of censorship. We should 
begin early. The times are with us. 


Enrichment of the entire program, but espe- 
cially the religion class, both in elementary and 
high school libraries, means participation in any 
number of ways, using reference tools, Catholic 
dictionaries, Catholic almanacs, Catholic calen- 
dars, Catholic atlases, Catholic encyclicals, Cath- 
olic who’s whos; it means planning and making 
worthwhile Catholic charts and Catholic out- 
lines; keeping a Catholic picture file ever up to 
date, making a Catholic clipping file; setting up 
Catholic liturgical exhibits, wherein miniature 
altar and fixtures are made, vestments and altar 
linens are sewed. Does this mean that occa- 
sionally the elements of scrapbook making, sort- 
ing, clipping, pasting papers and pictures may go 
on in the library and disrupt all routine and 
order? It may be that it does—but it also means 
that religion is affecting more and more the life 
of the school and is not that the integration we 
look for in our Catholic set-up? 

Let me say by way of summary, that if the 
Catholic school child from five to sixteen years, 
has been given guidance through Catholic library 
facilities in the school, books and his library 
books, both parish and public libraries can be 
his intelligence centers quite safely. His former 
school aids will, like master teachers, go on 
teaching him long after he has outgrown his 
formal work with them. 

“The Reading Program in the School Library” 
was the topic chosen by Sister Mary Louise of 
Bishop McDonnell Memorial High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


READING PROGRAM IN THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 
As Catholic librarians we have the rare privi- 
lege of being employed by the greatest organiza- 
tion the world has ever known, the Catholic 
Church; and this age-old institution, in its initial 
teaching from the bark of Peter to the present 


day, has given but one injunction to those who 
serve her, namely, that they must put first things 
in first places. The primary purpose of Catholic 
teaching is to prepare the child for eternal life; 
its secondary purpose is to fit him for his work 
in this life. 

In participating in the glorious work of fitting 
the child for his twofold destiny, librarians have 
the care of his literary heritage, no slight assign- 
ment, since that heritage dates back to the garden 
of Eden. Every child must be taught early to 
relish good literature, and by “good literature” 
is meant those books which delight him and 
make him happy because they stimulate him to 
noble actions and ideals. 


To cultivate their literary heritage, children in 
the elementary school must be trained to read for 
pleasure; it cannot be left to their inclinations 
to read or not to read in this day of multiple 
distractions. The child’s literary heritage really 
begins before he comes to school, when the 
mother sings him to sleep with those ever re- 
freshing nursery rhymes and cadenced lullabies 
which only a mother’s voice can make real. 
After the first step in the home there are four 
stages in the development of the literary heritage 
to be provided for by the school. In the first 
stage up to the age of seven or eight, the child’s 
literary diet consits mainly of picture books, nur- 
sery rhymes and jingles to train his memory, 
exercise his speech organs, and to acquire a sense 
of rhythm, play, companionship, and humor. In 
the second stage, from eight through ten, the 
imagination must be trained, and fairy tales are 
the wholesome nourishment for that period. In 
the third stage, from ten through twelve, the 
reasoning claims attention; here the first long 
story is read, usually a story about girls in their 
home life, for girls; while a thrilling adventure 
tale fascinates boys. In the fourth or final stage 
from twelve years on, the judgment comes to the 
fore and is best taken care of by non-fiction. By 
this time the pupil is reaching the high school 
level where non-fiction forms the greater part of 
the literary diet. A prescription for reading for 
pleasure is now in order, and high school stu- 
dents should be presented with a reading guide 
such as this: Read Poetry frequently, Biography 
abundantly, Travel regularly, Essays continually, 
and Fiction occasionally. This prescription is the 
the reverse of the student’s reading program and 
comes as a kind of jolt to his aimless reading 
habits. 
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The Catholic atmosphere of the library is kept 
vibrant if some phase of Catholic interest is ex- 
hibited every week by the students. Thus it 
follows that a Catholic calendar of exhibits be- 
comes an important factor to teachers and stu- 
dents. To set up exhibits for the feast days of 
Our Lady is an activity that girls like. The occa- 
sional handling of a finely bound beautiful book 
on the art of illumination done in the early days 
of Christian civilization will thrill the library 
page whose duty it is to exhibit it, and she will 
sell her idea to more than her friends only. A 
less frequent activity is the observance of Cath- 
olic Book Week, Catholic Press Month, and the 
anniversaries of school or diocesan events. 

Today there are too many book lists and not 
enough real aids to book selection. In Brooklyn, 
however, we are fortunate in having a diocesan 
reading list as well as the New York State Re- 
gents List, and we are free to supplement any 
undesirable title on the latter by one from our 
own list. The lists sent by accrediting agencies 
are not always superior in all respects. The old 
classics are still respected and included in our 
supplementary list, and we still believe in fairy 
tales for children. If children do not read the 
classics before they leave school, they will have 
little chance after. 

In view of the attitude of the present genera 
tion toward literature, a mode of procedure is 
essential to the adolescent that it may make him 
aware of the fact that reading is a deliberate act 
and therefore carries responsibility, for no Cath- 
olic may with safe conscience expose faith and 
morality to danger. To safeguard the reading of 
the youth of his day, the late Bishop McDevitt 
of Harrisburg, outlined a procedure that might 
profitably serve as a guide for educators in han- 
dling the reading of the youth of our day. This 
is the scholarly Bishop’s plan: 

1. To point out that true literature whose 
function it is to increase man’s spiritual life, 
does not necessarily demand as subject matter 
vileness, sordidness, immorality, etc., even 
though such things are realities. 

2. To jolt into correct aspect the ill founded 
notion of the adolescent who believes that the 
writers of immoral literature and of the best 
sellers are always true artists. 

3. To point out that these writers have very 
limited power. They depict man’s degradation 
and have little knowledge of the higher things 
of life. They know nothing of man’s lofty 
aspirations and of his struggle for virtuous liv- 


ing. These writers become tiresome when they 

try to describe what they rarely experience. 

They are at home when they retail the weak- 

ness of human nature usually in the stories of 

their own lives. 

4. To dwell upon the foolishness of reading 
“realistic” literature, when there is an abun- 
dance of what meets the demands of the 
soundest principles of art. The function of 
literature is to delight, not to depress. 

5. To develop courage in young Catholics to 
give no heed to those who charge that they are 
prudish, narrow-minded and reactionary in 
condemning the immoral plays and novels of 
the day. For this stand for decency they will 
be ridiculed. 

6. To teach young people that they cannot 
feed their imagination with vileness and escape 
unscathed in body and soul. No one in the 
long run rises above the thoughts and ideas 
which he or she habitually entertains. Mental 
sanity depends upon cleanliness of the imagi- 
nation. 

7. To reiterate the teachings of the cate- 
chism that Catholics may not expose them- 
selves to the occasions of sin. 

Can we as Catholic educators train our stu- 
dents to take their own literary pulse in the 
light of Catholic-mindedness? You will agree 
that we can. 

The next paper, “Reading Defects and Rem- 
edies” had been prepared by Sister M. Cuthbert, 
I.H.M., of the Psycho-Educational Clinic, Mary- 
wood College, but was read by Sister Natalena 
of St. Angela Hall, Brooklyn. A revised and ex- 
panded version will appear in a later issue of 
The Catholic Library World. 

The final speaker in the symposium was Rev- 
erend Carroll Deady, Superintendent of Schools, 
Detroit. 

FINANCING A READING PROGRAM 
Reading requires books and books cost money. 

That statement is not made with the idea of 
conveying any new information but merely to 
recall a point that we all realize very keenly. 
Whereas, money is called “the root of all evil”, 
it still can become a powerful force for good 
and, incidentally, for good reading. 

The best reading program in the world can be 
devised, the most careful selection of books can 
be made, pupils can be implanted with the 
deepest consciousness for reading but if there is 
no money then the whole program sort of bogs 
down. 
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This point is well illustrated by an incident 
that happened on the way down to New Orleans 
on the train. In the smoker last night, three 
men were trying to get a fourth to engage in a 
game of poker. An Irishman came along and 
was invited to join this group. He said, “I thank 
you very much for the invitation but I won't 
join you.” One of the group asked “Why not?” 
He said, “I won't play for three reasons. First, 
I haven’t got any money...” One of the 
group broke in with “Then skip the other two 
reasons.” It is somewhat the same in the read- 
ing program—money is vital to its success. 


The Catholic schools have to support them- 
selves. Some day and some place we hope and 
pray that the various states will realize that the 
Catholic schools exist for the public welfare and 
that they will be entitled to public support. In 
the present instance, there is only one source of 
supply for money and that is the pocketbooks of 
the fathers of the boys and girls that attend the 
school. In Catholic education we should try to 
make that burden as light as possible or, at least, 
try not to make it any heavier than it really has 
to be. 


I say that there is only one legitimate source 
of money—the pockets of the fathers because I 
put out of court as not even worthy of considera- 
tion, those practices that degrade our religious 
teachers. It is necessary to wage incessant war- 
fare against those in our own ranks who attempt 
to reduce our religious teachers to the status of 
hucksters and junk pickers. Witness the religious 
teacher in the role of the huckster selling hot 
cross buns; in the role of the junk picker collec- 
ing rags and waste paper; in the role of the circus 
barker introducing a faker supreme, Chief 
Wahoo-Wahoo. Libera nos, Domine. 

There remains three possible plans: (1) The 
donations by which grants of money are given 
to the library by the parish, or by people who 
can afford it. That practice is highly commend- 
able but cannot be guaranteed in the majority 
of cases. (2) The tax plan by which each pupil 
is taxed a certain amount of money for the use 
of the library. This plan is a legitimate one. 
The only argument that can be used against it 
is that it tends to make education burdensome 
and restricts the funds for the library to the 
money that is obtained by this tax. (3) The 
plan that is used in Detroit has worked out very 
satisfactorily 24 has rather adequately financed 
the reading program. The general plan is to re- 


claim some of the money that usually went to 
textbook publishers. The general plan is that 
the parish buys all textbooks and, accordingly, 
these essential books are parish property. These 
books are loaned to the individual students as is 
required in the work to be undertaken. By ap- 
portioning a life value to each one of these books, 
the rental money collected above and beyond 
their replacement value is apportioned to the 
school library. 


Specifically, this means that each student pays 
$2.50 per year for the use of all instructional 
materials in the elementary school. There is no 
tax other than that except for such personal 
things as paper and pencils that the student will 
use. This money is budgeted on the general 
principle that one dollar is consumable each 
year for study guides, work books, charts, spellers 
and so on; that the remaining $1.50 is perma- 
nently invested into textbooks and library books. 

To illustrate this plan, as regards a few of the 
subjects of the school program, the same his- 
tory textbook is used in both seventh and 
eighth grades. This is a common practice every- 
where. This book costs $1.12 and has a life 
value of five years which equals a cost of twenty- 
two cents per year and, since the same book is 
used in two grades, the cost is eleven cents per 
pupil, per grade, per year; one set of units or 
directed study guides which we use in these 
grades has a life value of one year and costs 
twenty cents. Accordingly, our total cost for 
History in grade eight, let’s say, is thirty-one 
cents per pupil, per year. If there are two 
seventh and two eighth grades, the cost is re- 
duced to twenty-five and one-half cents per year. 
The special budget for History out of the $2.50 
general budget is fifty cents. Therefore, we have 
on the average of twenty-five cents per pupil per 
year available for the purchase of History books 
of all descriptions. Since these books cost ap- 
proximately $1.00 each it means that we are 
adding every year one historical book, fiction or 
nomfiction, for every four pupils in the school. 
You can easily see that that section of the library 
in the course of four or five years is of tre- 
mendous size. Yet, this is done without impos- 
ing any burden on anyone. 


Another illustration from the field of Reading 
in the fifth grade. The textbook in Reading, 
mind you this is not a library book but a book 
that will teach pupils to read, costs seventy-five 
cents. It has a life value of four years which 
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equals nineteen cents per year. The breakdown 
of $2.50 general fee allows thirty-five cents for 
Reading which permits a library expenditure of 
fifteen cents per pupil, per year. Since the aver- 
age book in the field of children’s literature costs 
about eighty cents, it allows one book for every 
five pupils to be added each year. 

The plan operates with equal success in the 
high school field. Of course, the general book 
charge is somewhat higher—approximately $5.00 
per pupil, per year. In United States History 
and Government, for instance, the charge is $1.00 
per pupil, per year. Fifty cents of this goes to 
the purchase of a digest, a printed book of 350 
pages which is bought from a regular publishing 
company. This is the pupil’s property and he 
keeps this book. Twenty cents goes to the pur- 
chase of individual study guides for this subject 
—a series of eight units. The remaining thirty 
cents per pupil, per year, is devoted to the library 
for use in the purchasing of historical books of 
all kinds. 

A last illustration from the field of high school 
literature. Again the charge is $1.00 per pupil, 
per year. Fifty cents is devoted as above to what 
we call Intensive Study Books, that is, books 
that contain selections each of a novel, short story, 
biography, essay, drama, and poetry. The re- 
maining fifty cents per pupil, per year, is devoted 
to the purchase of library books representative 
of the entire field of high school literature. 

This is the financing program that is operating 
in the schools of Detroit. It isn’t perfect. It 
has its strong points and it has its weak points. 
Its strongest point is that it supplies books for 
libraries without imposing any additional tax on 
the pupils, without necessitating religious teachers 
engaging in minor rackets and thus lightens the 
burden in what is our common source of sup- 
ply—the pocketbooks of Catholic parents. 

“On Becoming Reading Conscious”, the paper 
delivered by Mother Agatha, dynamic founder 
and director of the Wilmington Diocesan Li- 
brary, will be printed in a later issue. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1941, 10:00 A. M. 


Reverend Thomas J. Shanahan, St. Paul Semi- 
nary, presided while Eugene P. Willging, Uni- 
versity of Scranton, assisted as secretary. This 
was primarily a business session devoted to re- 
ports of the president and executive council, ad- 
visory board, secretary-treasurer, editor of The 
Catholic Periodical Index, and the chairmen of 
the committees on Cataloging and Classification, 
Committees and Special Projects, Constitution 
and By-Laws, Defense Activities, Library Train- 
ing Agencies, Membership, National Catholic 
Book Week, and Resolutions. 


ELECTIONS 


The Election Committee reported that as a re- 
sult of a nation-wide mail ballot the following 
were chosen: 

Vice-President: Reverend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, 
S.J., Canisius College, Buffalo. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Eugene P. Willging, Uni- 
versity of Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Executive Council (Terms expiring in 1947): 
Sister Marie Cecilia, C.S.J., Library School, Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, St. Paul. Paul R. Byrne, 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


The following constitutional changes passed 
the second reading (the first was at Cincinnati) 
and became a part of the amendments: 

Section 4 (h); Individual members: The an- 
nual dues shall be three ($3.00) which include 
subscription to the official organ of the Catholic 
Library Association without the Handbook num- 
ber. 

Section 8 (b), which established an Editorial 
Board to assist the editor of The Catholic Periodi- 
cal Index, was ordered stricken from the Consti- 
tution. 





Reports of Administrative Officers, Committees 
and Round Table Meetings will appear 
in the November issue 
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BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


Catholic Book Club—June 


Girt, Eric. Autobiography. Cf. anno- 
tation below under BiocRAPHY. 


Catholic Book Club—July 


MatTTINGLy, GarRETT. Catherine of Ara- 

gon. Little, Brown, 1941. Pp. 477. $3.50. 
“A penetrating and sympathetic account of 
the life of this first and most colorful of 
Henry VIII's wives. After careful research, 
Garrett Mattingly has succeeded not only in 
producing a wholly fascinating biography but 
also in effecting a valuable history of Europe 
during the period of the Reformation.”—Best 
Sellers, June 27. 


Catholic Book Club—August 
KERNAN, THOMAS. France on Berlin 
time. Lippincott, 1941. Pp. 312. $2.75. 


A readable and well-documented account of 
the effect on France of the German invasion, 
of the pressure the Germans are applying in 
every field of French life, and the nature of 
the resistance offered to the German plan by 
the government of Marshal Petain. 


Pro Parvulis Book Club—Early Fall 


Group One: Younger Children 
Hotuine, Hortinc Crancy. Paddle-to- 
— Houghton Mifflin, 1941. Pp. 63. 
2.00. 


The artist-author, who is also a naturalist and 
a Great Lakes seaman, has here produced one 
of the fine children’s books of the decade. 
An Indian lad, during the still winter days on 
northern Lake Nipigon, carves a little Paddle- 
to-the-Sea and sets him adrift on a spring 
snow bank, above a mountain stream. is 
is the story of the adventures of Paddle, bring- 
ing in the legend, geography, natural history, 
and the history of northern America. 

Group Two: Boys 10-15 Years 

BucHaN, JoHN. The lake of gold. Hough- 

ton Mifflin, 1941. Pp. 190. $2.00. 
“A magnificent tale for boy or man,” wrote 
Father Downey, S.J., after finishing the ad- 


ventures of Donald the Scots lad, the Indian 
guide, the Oblates, and the Eskimos. With 
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a mysterious gold culled from that elusive 
memory we call tradition, as the setting sun 
each evening turns a Canadian woods lake 
into molten gold—a mirror of magic quali- 
ties—we follow the crisp style of the famous 
author of Mountain meadow. 


Group Three: Girls 10-15 Years 
Weber, Lenora. Sing for your supper. 
Crowell, 1941. $2.00. 


This new book by the author of the beloved 
Rocking Chair Ranch, selected for Pro Par- 
vulis girls in 1936, is a tale of the Dramatic 
Company of the Rockies. Father, mother, 
grandfather Patrick, and all the young folks, 
are a traveling troupe, dreaming of one day 
settling down in a snug white cottage with 
chickens. It all takes place in the stage coach 
days in Colorado. 


Biography 
Baccer, Eucene. For the heathen are 
rg Little, Brown, 1941. Pp. 370. 


Mr. Eugene Bagger’s title comes from the most 
Christian epic in French literature, Chanson 
de Roland, “for the Heathen are wrong”. Al- 
though it has a philosophical theme, it is 
rather an unusual and an excellent autobiog- 
raphy of an interesting life, lived in many 
lands and under many different conditions, of 
a man who lost the Church and found it 
again. In his philosophical reminiscences the 
author is as unsparing of himself as he is 
generous toward those whose opinions do not 
agree with his own. 


Browne-Otr, Lituian. Their name is 
Pius. Bruce, 1941. Pp. 382. $3.00. 


In these studies of Popes Pius VI, VII, IX, 
X, and XI, the author shows how each was 
destined to perform his pontifical office against 
a background of political storm and social 
stress, caused by the poison of the French 
Revolution, whose insidious influence is stil] 
felt in our own times. 


Gut, Eric. Autobiography. 
Adair, 1941. Pp. 300. $3.50. 


This unconventional “auto-psychography” or 
autobiography of mental development is ex- 
tremely frank and provocative and a book 


Devin- 
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necessary for an understanding of the evils 
of modern life. Not recommended for ado- 
lescents. Cf. Best Sellers, Aug. 8. 


Murpuy, Epwarp F. Hand clasps with 
the holy. Ozone Park, N. Y., Catholic 


Literary Guild, 1941. Pp. 246. $1.50. 
With delicate humor the author has as- 
sembled numerous anecdotes from the lives 
of the twenty-four saints here presented in all 
humanness to those who have looked upon 
the heroes of sanctity as strangers whose ex- 
periences and emotions are far removed from 
ordinary living. 

SARGENT, DanieL. Christopher Colum- 

bus. Bruce, 1941. Pp. 214. $2.50. 
This biography of Columbus is distinguished 
by the author’s deep insight into the character 
of the man who discovered the New World. 
Sargent portrays Columbus as the “man of 
hope”; and from the background which is so 
vividly established in time and in fact he 
emerges as one predestined and favored in 
the realization of his hopes. Moving in a 
world apart, he is misunderstood and then 
ignored, so that dying in obscurity he seems 
to have been forgotten, while others enjoy the 
adventure of exploring the new land. 

THORNING, JosEPH Builders of the so- 


cial order. Ozone Park, N. Y., Catholic 


Literary Guild, 1941. Pp. 183. $1.50. 


Keen thumb-nail appreciations of some lead- 
ing national and international persons and 
movements. Entertaining and sometimes in- 
timately revealing. The Catholic background 
for the almost exclusive selection of Catholics 
is evident in the final chapter with the sub- 
title, “The Road to Security—to Jesus”, and 
the title, “Mary—Our Mother”. Contents: 
J. H. Jefferson Caffrey. Eamon de Valera. Dr. 
Edmund A. Walsh. The Jocists. Dr. Her- 
bert Ellsworth Cory. Gerald P. Nye. Isidro 
Cardinal Goma Y Tomas. Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy. Dr. Heinrich Bruening. Getulio Var- 
gas. Dr. Oswaldo Aranha. General Edouard 
de Castelnau. Joseph Motta. Francisco Franco. 
Colonel Fulgencio Batista. Most Reverend 
George J. Caruana. Huey P. Long. True 
Internationalism. _Mary—Our Mother. 
ULtaTHorRNE, W. B. From cabin-boy to 
archbishop; the autobiography of Arch- 
bishop Ullathorne. Benziger, 1941. Pp. 


310. $5.00. 
In his brusque and didactic style the author 
tells his ‘curious and piquant’ life-story, not 
unlike its author, rough-cast and unfinished, 
but of sparkling quartz, that is a unique his- 
torical document, not only by giving the story 
of the Catholic revival in England, but also 
the story of Australia. 
VANN, GeraLp, O.P. Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. Benziger, 1940. Pp. ix, 182. 
$1.70. 
With a view to the union of Eastern and 
Western Christendom and a combination of 


the contemplative and the active life, the au- 

esents this study of Thomas Aquinas, 
who natural and supernatural endowment 
succeeded in synthesizing Truth, and express- 
ing in his life the synthesis of his thought. 
In Thomism he gave to the world a gift which 
has been aptly described as “a vital organism, 
embryonic, but endowed with an infinite ca- 
pacity for the assimilation of new truth and 
for adjustment to new conditions and environ- 
ments without loss of its substantial identity.” 


Canon Law 


BouscaAREN, T. LINCOLN. 
law digest; Supplement 1941. 
1941. Pp. 218. $2.25. 


This supplement to volume 2 contains the 
documents which appeared in the Acta Apos- 
tolicae Sedis from 1937-1940, and documents 
from the Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda, the Holy ce, and other Sacred 
Congregations from 1907-1938, arranged ac- 
cording to the numerical sequence of the 
canons, with chronological and subject indices. 


The Canon 
Bruce, 


Education 
Jesurr PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
EasTERN States. A philosophical sym- 
posium on American Catholic education. 
Edited by Hunter Guthrie, S.J., and Ger- 
ald G. Walsh, S.J. Fordham University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 174. $1.50. 


Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Con- 
vention held at Fordham University Septem- 
ber 4-6, 1940. Contents: The four hundredth 
year of Jesuit education, by Robert I. Gannon, 
S.J. Wither American education? by Ferdi- 
nand W. Schoberg, S.J. Philosophical genesis 
of American education, by Martin J. Smith, 
S.J. The influence of psychology in Ameri- 
can education, by Joseph C. Glose, S.J. The 
measurement of qualities in education, by 
Frederick W. Sohon, S.J. Concerning the in- 
terpretation of educational measurements, by 
Joseph T. O'Callahan, S.J. Character forma- 
tion in the Jesuit system of education, by 
Florance M. Gillis, S.J. odern American 
systems of character education, by David R. 
Dunigan, S.J. Character measurements in 
America, by Edward J. Baxter, S.J. The func- 
tion of liberal education in the formation of 
a stable democratic culture, by W. Edmund 
FitzGerald, S.J. Toward a Christian human- 
ism, by John Courtney Murray, S.J. The phil- 
osophy of academic freedom, by Edward B. 
Rooney, S.J. Toward a new syllabus in Ameri- 
can education, by Richard F. Grady, S.J. Edu- 
cation and government in the United States, 
by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. Education for the 
Christian individual, by Hunter Guthrie, S.J. 
Education for Christian society, by John P. 
Delaney, S.J. Education for world citizenship, 
by John LaFarge, S.J. 
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Fiction 


CiarKE, Isapet C. The custody of the 
children. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1941. Pp. 376. $2.50. 


This rather disconnected plot involves the 
story of Stella Lawton, devoted wife and 
mother, who for no ent reason abandons 
her husband and chi nox to sail to England 
with the wealthy Wilford Vincent; the ro- 
mance later between Stella’s daughter and 
Wilford’s stepson, and the o ition they 
encountered and overcame. characters 
are very weakly drawn and are made to ccn- 
form to the action of the story. 


Kuut, ArtHuR. Royal road. Sheed, 
1941. Pp. 189. $1.75. 
A powerful novel of a negro whose life road 
parallels the royal road of Christ. Dramatic 
yet subdued. 


McLaverty, MicHakv. Lost fields. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1941. Pp. 226. 
$2.00. 
“Lost Fields is the story of a present-day Bel- 
fast workman’s family and its e to sur- 
vive under modern conditions. ee gener- 
ations of the Griffin family enter into the 
story... Mr. McLaverty’s prose style, diction 
and mechanical technique are almost flawless. 
The book is very highly recommended for all 
classes of readers.”—Best Sellers, Sept. 18. 
O’Brien, Kate. The land of spices. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1941. 318p. $2.50. 
Against an Irish background is told a story 
of Mother Mary Helen Archer, English-born, 
European-bred superior of a religious house 
and head of the convent school. A realistic 
interpretation, a delicate and subtle novel that 
should be enjoyed by all classes of readers. 


SPECKING, INEz. Go West young lady. 
Catholic Literary Guild, Ozone Park, N. 
Y., 1941. Pp. 181. $1.25. 


A novel in which Jane Darrell records her ex- 
periences while living in the West, where she 
has settled for a time to improve her health. 
Everything is written in her diary: her first 
feeling of homesickness, her amusement at 
Robert Henry’s consternation over his sister 
living among the cowboys, her own annoy- 
ance at the attentiveness of one of these cow- 
boys, her work as a teacher in the rural 
school, and life in general among the le, 
who, after all, were at heart very much like 
the folks “back East”. 


History 
AcomsB, Evetyn M. The French laic 
laws, 1879-1889. Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 282. $3.50. 
This is an unbiased scholarly account of the 
“laic laws” which secularized French institu- 
tions and restricted the privileges of the Cath- 
olic Church in the decade after the constitu- 
tion of the Third French Republic had been 
adopted. The work throws much light upon 


the seeds of decay which were present in 
the Republic from the day of its foundation. 
Anti-clericalism was used chiefly for political 
reasons, mostly to win radical support with- 
out granting social and economic reforms. 
Abroad it was useful in winning allies and in 
putting less em is upon revanche when 
friendship with Germany was necessary. The 

k is necessary for the key to the disunity 
which produced the fall of France. 


Loyota, (Sister) Mary, S.H.N. The 
American occupation of New Mexico, 
1821-1852. Albuquerque, N. M., Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1939. Pp. 
viii, 166. Paper, $1.50. 


The attempt by men of America to wrest 
territory from Mexico is here presented in 
rather sober fashion. The long and uncom- 
plimentary period known as the Mexican War 
is treated rather lightly. James K. Polk, war 
president and expansionist, is portrayed in the 
accustomed historical manner. This Ph.D. 
dissertation covers the frontier, the diplomatic 
efforts to procure New Mexico and the con- 
quest and attempt to administer that territory 
by the United States government. An ade- 
guate bibliography and index is appended. 


MULHOLLAND, (Sister) M. Amsrose, Ed. 
Early gild records of Toulouse. Colum- 
Fee Press, 1941. Pp. li, 193. 


A scholarly edition of a collection of the 
statutes of nineteen crafts dating from 1270 
to 1322. This volume should prove an in- 
valuable source of material toward correcting 
erroneous impressions frequently held about 
medieval crafts. The editor emphasizes that 
the “primary reason for forming craft organi- 
zations was not religious, but economic”. To 
the well-annotated Latin text has been added 
a comprehensive bibliography and glossary of 
obscure terms and titles. 
SeETTON, KENNETH M. Christian attitude 
towards the emperor in the fourth cen- 
tury. Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Pp. 239. $2.75. 


This study seeks to present the attitude of the 
fourth-century Church Fathers toward the per- 
son and office of the Roman Emperor of that 
period. The striking change of the patristic 
attitude as it transpired during this century 
is described by the author as he understands 
its mature and causes. A valuable book for 
the historian interested in the question of 
Church and State. 


Juvenile 
Bepier, JULIE and Trevisan, Louise. The 
long road to Lo-Ting. Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1941. Pp. 26. $1.00. 


The story of two Chinese children who es- 
caped from their pagan uncle and joined the 
mission at Lo-Ting. For the early grades. 
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MaroareT Patrice, (Sister), S.S.J. Keeper 

of the gate. Bruce, 1941. Pp. 78. $0.95. 
The story of the Holy Family is told in a way 
that appeals to the child’s imagination and 
brings home to him the secret of the happi- 
ness of the home in Nazareth of which Joseph 
was the head, the protector of the Child 
Jesus and of Mary, the Gate of Heaven. 

SavaGE, ALMA. Smoozie; the story of an 

Alaskan reindeer fawn. Illustrations by 

Charles Keller. Maps by Le Roy Apple- 

ton. Sheed & Ward, 1941. Pp. 68. $1.50. 
This is an animal story laid in the Yukon 
River and Mount McKinley region which will 
appeal to children from 8 or 9 to 12 years. 
Illustrations are numerous and harmonize well 
with text. 


Philosophy 
AsHLEY, Winston. The theory of natu- 
ral slavery according to Aristotle and St. 
Thomas. Notre Dame, Ind. The Uni- 
versity, 1941. 156p. 


Taking as his point of at Aristotle’s 
notorious theory of “natural slavery”, the au- 


thor proceeds to analyze the concepts of hu- 
man servitude from the Somesing of Greek 
civilization to our own day. Lend, my oye of 


slavery in the Middle Ages, especially | par- 
tial justification by Saint Thomas and the 
rather puzzling legislation on the part of the 
Church by which she sanctioned slavery as 
an institution, is handled authoritatively forth- 
rightly. In discussing the status of the wage- 
slave of our own time, Mr. Ashley does little 
more than pose leading questions; the position 
of man in society today gives rise to mutiple 
problems which time and thoughtful experi- 
ment alone can solve. A noteworthy bibliog- 
raphy accompanies this scholarly and highly 
readable work. 

Raco, Henry. The philosophy of es- 

thetic individualism. Notre Dame, Ind. 


The University, 1941. 82p. 

A brilliantly constructed essay, bespeaking a 
profound insight into this perplexing question 
and deserving a place with Maritain’s Art and 
scholasticism and Adler’s Art and prudence. 
The author attacks the stand of the artistic 
individualists—those who would worship art 
for art’s sake, and confuse the order of doing 
with the order of making—and with merciless 
precision he exposes the fallacy of their posi- 
tion. He then proceeds to an analysis of the 
uninhibited man of nature, and uses an acid 
and satirical pen with telling results. 

That there is frequently a wide chasm separat- 
ing the Artist from the Prudent Man, due to 
the results of the Fall, the author does not 
deny. But he finds the solution to the prob- 
lem in the attainment of true Wisdom, which, 
like a triumphal arch embraces all the virtues 
- which can alone reconcile art and pru- 

ence. 


Poetry 


Bettoc, Haire. Cautionary 
Knopf, 1941. Pp. 407. $3.00. 
A collected edition of Belloc’s amusing and 
satirical verses for children and adults. The 
line drawings are a perfect complement to 
the verses. 
THOMPSON, Francis. Poems of Francis 
Thompson. Revised edition. Edited with 
biographical and textual notes by Rev. 
Terence L. Connolly, S.J. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1941. Pp. xxiv, 573. $3.00. 
This is a beautiful, complete, and inviting 
revised edition, with notes brought up to date. 
These notes are most interesting and valuable. 
Many of them are neat little pieces of re- 
search all by themselves. They are luminous 
with all that literature, history, and theology 
can offer upon any line. They e this 
edition indispensable for anyone really inter- 
ested in Thompson. It also contains five bib- 
liographical and alphabetical indices of titles 
and first lines. 


Psychology 


Ayp, Josepu J., S.J. An introductory 
manual in psychology. Fordham Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. Pp. 161. $1.50. 


This handbook will serve as an excellent re- 
view of scholastic psychology applied to mod- 
ern psychological problems for one who has 
previously studied psychology. References are 
made to seventy-seven works on psychology. 
In addition, a select reading list for further 
study in psychology and kindred subjects 
covering forty-two titles adds to the value of 
the book. 

Baker, RicHarD R. The Thomistic theory 


of the passions and their influence upon 
the will. Notre Dame, Ind., The Univer- 
sity, 1941. 


The major part of the treatise is concerned 
with the terminology of the Thomistic doc- 
trine of appetite, the sense appetite and the 
passions. is exposition is followed by a 
clear analysis of the influence of the passions 
on the will. Constant reference is made to 
primary sources and sections of St. Thomas 
are quoted at length. The use of the works 
of John of St. Thomas, particularly in the clari- 
fication of fundamental terms, is a good 
choice of a basic exposition of scholastic 
doctrine. 

BRENNAN, Ropert Epwarp, O.P. Thom- 

istic psychology. Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 

xxvi, 401. $3.00. 
This is an undergraduate text in rational psy- 
chology, presenting a well-written and lucid 
exposition of the Thomistic analysis of man’s 
intellect but giving only twenty-nine pages to 
modern psychology. There is an introduction 
by Mortimer Adler which is more than the 
customary blurb and a definite contribution. 


verses. 
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AtrwaTer, Donato, Ep. A Catholic 
dictionary (The Catholic encyclopaedic 
dictionary). Macmillan, 1941. Pp. xvi, 
576. $1.98. 

A reissue of The Catholic encyclopaedic dic- 

tionary. To be reviewed more fully in a later 

issue. 
CaMILLA, SistER. A guide to Catholic 
reading. Chicago, Follett Book Co., 1941. 
Pp. 50. Gratis. 


A second — edition; full review to ap- 


pear in Nove 
Traffic lights. Pro Par- 


Krety, Mary. 
vulis Book Club, 1941. Pp. 110. $0.50. 


Another indispensable tool from Pro Parvulis, 
dealing with k selection for juvenile and 
adolescent readers, school library lems, 
etc. A full review will appear in November. 


Religion 


ARENDZEN, J. P. Whom do you say—? 
A study in the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion. Second edition. Sheed & Ward, 
1941. Pp. xiii, 308. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 
$0.75. 
The first volume in Sheed’s Masterpiece a 
Month series of reprints designed for study 
club use. An eleven “tutorial introduc- 
tion”, which divides the text into four parts 
to fit the four weeks of the month, precedes 
the book proper. 
DuNNEY, JosepH A. The Mass. Mac- 
millan, 1941. Pp. 375. $1.25. 
A reprint edition of a standard high school 
and study club text. The price has been re- 
duced from $2.50, (trade ed.) and $2.00 (text 
ed.) to $1.25. 


Haviack, Cecity. The Legion of Mary. 

Longmans, Green, 1941. Pp. 192. $2.00. 
In the last book written before his death, the 
author relates the history of the movement 
began in Dublin in 1921, when a group of 
fifteen people went forth as representatives of 
Mary to carry on her work—the sanctification 
of human beings. From a simple beginning, 
visiting the sick and oppressed in hospital 
wards, the work extended to the establishing 
of hostels for the unfortunate. These hostels 
“were not shelters for the irresponsible but 
schools of responsibility”. Today, after twenty 
years of labor, the Legion of Mary has been 
established in every continent. The work of 
the Legionnaires is similar to that of the 
Catholic Worker. 


Russet, W. H. Chais with Jesus. Vol. 
l. P. J. Kenedy, 1941. Pp. 111. $1.00. 


Spiritual conversations based on incidents in 
the life of Christ, with applications to our 
conduct. Intimate and ting. 


SHEEN, Futon J. For God and country. 
P. Jj. Kenedy, 1941. Pp. 107. $1.00. 
A series of essays on the evils that afflict mod- 
ern society. Contents: Anti-Christ. The real- 
ity of sin. The masses and God. Liberal and 
reactionary. Four ree The Cross and 
the double-cross. Hope 
Tuomas, F., CMF. ’ The mystery of 
Konnersreuth. Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. 
F. Thomas, Box 5298, Metro. Sta., 1941. 
Pp. 136. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, $0.50. 
In this simple statement of facts, gleaned from 
personal interviews with Theresa Neumann, 


the stigmatic of Konnersreuth, the author 
sanely investigates and clearly explains the 
various phenomena there met with as well as 
their relation to our godless, unbelieving age. 
hw style at times is somewhat stiff and 


ZIMPFER, Georce. Fear not little flock. 

Bruce, 1941. Pp. 259. $2.75. 
An analysis of the problems of religious life 
of sisters; aims to establish mental quiet by 
breaking down misunderstandings that warp 
the spiritual life, and by building up real 
happiness by a personal love of Christ. Help- 
ful for sisters in authority. 


Science 
O’HaNLon, (Sister) Mary ELten. Funda- 


mentals of plant science. F. S. Crofts & 


Co., 1941. Pp. 488. $4.25. 

O’Hanlon’s Fundamentals of Plant Science is 
a good workmanlike textbook for a one or two 
semester course in general botany. It is di- 
vided into two parts of which the first con- 
tains introductory principles and a discussion 
of the plant as a whole, the leaf, root, stem, 
flower, fruit and seed. The second part covers 
systematically the four plant phyla and con- 
tains chapters on evolution, genetics and his- 
tory. A glossary of common botanical terms 
is appended. Charts and illustrations are 
fairly good but some of the latter would be 
better if given more space. 


Sociology 
Boytan, Marcuerire T. Social welfare 
in the Catholic Church. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. 363. $3.00. 


A major conribution to the field of social 
work. Catholic charities needed some such 
comprehensive explanation and interpretation. 
This development of the author’s doctoral 
thesis should prove valuable to welfare workers 
in both public and private : gue 

Kemper, J. G. eh youth grow. Bruce, 

2.00, 


1941. Pp. 204. 
A helpful handbook to foster the collabora- 
tion of parents, priests, and teachers in under- 
standing and solving the intricate problems of 
youth by considering some of the motives of 
youth in various forms of undesirable conduct 
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as well as how the motives adolescents may 
be used to inspire them to worthwhile things. 
KierFer, F. J., S.M. The child and you. 
Bruce, 1941. Pp. 150. $2.00. 
This translation from the original French 
makes available in English a work which re- 
ceived the award of the French Academy. 
The translator, G. J. Hetterick, presents it as 
a philosophy of authority, based on knowl- 
edge, respect and love of the child. The prin- 
ciples and ideals herein expressed lead not 
to the subjugation of the will but to the fos- 
tering of proper dispositions which will facili- 
tate the total development of the child. The 
book is indexed. 
McCarrrey, (Brother) D. AvucustTiNng, 
F.S.C. Youth in a Catholic parish. Cath- 
olic University of America Press, 1941. 
Pp. xxviii, 310. 
A sociological survey of a parish in which 211 
or 76 per cent of the youth were interviewed 
and their thoughts and practices with relation 
to leisure, home life, religious and moral prac- 
tices, education, and employment scientifically 
recorded and summarized. Several brief sec- 
tions are devoted to reading of Catholic and 
non-Catholic books and periodicals. 
O’Brien, (Sister) Mary Consiuia, O.P. 
Christian social principles. With an in- 
troduction by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1941. 


Pp. xvi, 621. $2.40. 
Sister Consilia wishes to familiarize senior 
high school and junior college students with 
the social doctrine of Aquinas. The desire 
may be splendidly realized if the teacher em- 
ploys the method used by President Hutchins 
and Mortimer Adler. The reasoning is sus- 
tained, eminently logical and frequent illus- 
trations are supplied. St. Thomas is quoted 
directly throughout the book. A necessary 
reference book for all social science teachers. 
SCHMIEDELER, Epoar A., O.S.B. Cooper- 
ation. A Christian mode of industry. 
Catholic Literary Guild, Ozone Park, N. 
Y., 1941. Pp. 218. $1.50. 


A frankly sympathetic treatment of the origin, 
rise and present position of the cooperative 
movement throughout the world. Penetrating 
analyses of instances of failures of cooperative 
ventures are combined with clear indications 
of elements necessary for success in these ef- 
forts. Central concern of the book is with 
the Christian character of the cooperative 
movement as opposed to liberalistic capitalism 
— is cones yoy A as based on — 
largely opposed to ristian principles. 
Suretps, Leo W. The history and mean- 
ing of the term social justice. University 
of Notre Dame, 1941. Pp. 81. Paper, 


$1.00. 
A doctoral dissertation, printed privately, 
paper covered. The author maintains that it 
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is proper to speak of Thomistic legal justice 
as the real social justice. The thesis is well 
argued and there is much justification for the 
plea that there be more uniformity in the use 
of the term. 
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Reprints of Scarce Books 
THE METAPHYSICS OF 
THE SCHOOL 


by 
REV. THOMAS HARPER, S.J. 
3 vols., $7.00 Each 
These books, long out of print, are 
now available once more 
NATIONAL 
BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 


Library Agents 
321 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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A Handbook of American 
Catholic Societies 


Published on Oct. 15, 1940 
500 Copies 


Inventory on Oct. 7, 1941 
30 Copies 
Thirty-five Cents 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 346 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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